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Parapalystes cultrifer (Pocock, 1900), comb. n. 

Palystes cultrifer Pocock, 1900: 331, PI. HI, Figs 12, 12a. Syntypes: adult cf [here designated as 
lectotype] [examined], adult 9 [inferred] [here designated as paralectotype] [not examined], 
‘Grahamstown’, Mr Tuck (BMNH 99.7.24.72-73). 

Remarks'. Pocock (1900: 331) briefly described P. cultrifer, which he had received 
from Dr Schonland in Grahamstown, illustrating the two tibial apophyses (PI III, Fig. 
12) and also a epigynum (PI III, Fig. 12a). Although he did not refer to a female, the 
epigynum depicted clearly shows that he also saw an adult female, and therefore the 
male and female are syntypes. A male labelled as the type of P. cultrifer , and matching 
the description and illustration, and from the locality referred to by Pocock, is in 
BMNH and has been designated by me as the lectotype. Another specimen in BMNH 
found with the lectotype, a subadult female labelled ‘Tea Fount. Grahamstown / Miss 
Leppan [handwritten in pencil]’ and ‘01.3.13.258 [handwritten in pencil]’, is not the 
female syntype (which is adult and which would probably have been accessioned 
before Pocock’s description was published), although it belongs to Parapalystes and 
possibly to Pocock’s P. cultrifer. When the adult female is found, it should be labelled 
as the paralectotype. 

Parapalystes lycosinus (Pocock, 1900), comb. n. 

Palystes lycosinus Pocock, 1900: 330. Syntypes: adult cf [here designated as lectotype] and adult cf 
subadult cf adult 9 [here designated as paralectotypes], ‘Port Elizabeth", H. A. Spencer 
(BMNH 1890.7.18.47-49) [examined] and adult 9 paralectotype [here designated] [not found]. 
Palystes megacephalus sensu Pocock, 1896: 63 [nec Ocypete megacepahlus C. Koch, 1845 
(misidentification)]. 

Remarks: Pocock (1896) identified a male and female from Port Elizabeth (eastern 
Cape) as Ocypete megacephalus C. Koch, transferring Koch’s species to Palystes. He 
noted, however, that the species was possibly genetically distinct from other South 
African species of Palystes. Later Pocock (1900), recognising a misidentification, 
distinguished his species from that of Koch’s megacephalus, and described it under 
the new name lycosinus. It is a moot point whether lycosinus should be considered a 
junior synonym of megacephalus sensu Pocock. In the absence of Koch’s type, and 
with insufficient information in Koch’s description to enable the species to be 
identified, Pocock’s name lycosinus , which is clearly identifiable, is retained. 

The vial with Pocock’s types of Palystes lycosinus contains two adult males and one 
subadult male. The label, handwritten in pencil, bears the following information: 
‘1890.7.18.47-49’ ‘Palystes lycosinus' ‘Pocock TYPE’ ‘Pt. Elizabeth’ ‘H.A. Spencer’. 
Since the label data agree with the locality cited by Pocock and the specimens with 
Pocock’s description, I have designated the larger male as lectotype and the other two 
specimens as paralectotypes. The adult female, also described by Pocock, was not found 
with the type material but, and if found, should be labelled as the third paralectotype. 


Parapalystes megacephalus (C. Koch, 1845), comb. n. 

Ocypete megacephala C. Koch, 1845: 25, PI. CCCCIII, Fig. 972. Holotype: 9 , ‘Das Vorgebirg der 
guten Hoffnung’ [= Cape of Good Hope], ‘Konigl. Sammlung in Munchen’ [type not located 
in ZSMC, presumably lost]. 

Olios (?) [sic] megacephalus; Simon 1880: 298 (tentatively transferred to Olios). 
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Palystes megacephalus ; Pocock 1896: 63. 

Remmius megacephal[us]\ Simon 1897a: 6, footnote 1 (transferred to Remmius). 

Remarks: Ocypete C. Koch, 1836, erected for two South American heteropodids, 
was pre-occupied by Ocypete Leach, 1815 (Coleoptera). Although Koch (1845: 
27) realised this, he retained the generic name. Koch’s (1845: 25-27) description 
of a female from the Cape Province contains a number of references to characters 
which clearly place his species in Parapalystes: domed head region of 
cephalothorax; median oval white marking posterior to dorsal median line and 
immediately anterior to thoracic groove of cephalothorax; black sternum with 
posterior yellow region containing two black spots; dark, leopard-like spots on 
ventral surface of coxae. Pocock (1896) transferred Ocypete megacephala C. Koch 
to Palystes and identified two specimens from Port Elizabeth as such. Later, 
Pocock (1900) distinguished Palystes megacephalus sensu Pocock, 1896 (now 
transferred to Panaretella Lawrence) from Palystes megacephalus sensu Koch, but 
retained Koch’s species in Palystes. Simon (1897a) did not agree with Pocock’s 
transferral of Ocypete megacephala to Palystes, and instead transferred it to 
Remmius Simon, 1897, a new east African genus. Simon’s opinion was unjustified 
in view of Koch’s description. Koch clearly stated that the anterior lateral eyes are 
very large, far larger than the anterior median eyes. In Simon’s account of 
Remmius (1897a) the anterior median eyes are described as larger than the anterior 
lateral eyes. While Koch’s megacephala belongs in Parapalaystes , its identity 
cannot be fixed as the description is inadequate and the type cannot be found in 
Munich where a large part of the alcohol collection was destroyed during the 
second world war (Baehr of ZMSC, pers. comm.), and it has not been located 
elsewhere. 


Parapalystes whiteae (Pocock, 1902), comb. n. 

Palystes whiteae Pocock, 1902: 24. Holotype: adult cf, 'Brak Kloof, near Grahamstown’, Mrs White 
[BMNH 01.3.5.69] [examined]. 

Remarks: Pocock (1902: 24) remarked on the close relationship between P. whiteae, 
P. cultrifer and P. lycosinus. The latter two species have also been transferred to 
Parapalystes. The type locality near Grahamstown is in the eastern Cape, South 
Africa. 


Panaretella Lawrence, 1937 

Paranetella [sic] Lawrence, 1937: 249. Type species (by original designation): Panaretus (?) distictus 
Pocock, 1896: 61. 

Panaretella ; Lawrence, 1952: 210 [emendation of typographical error]. 

Remarks: The genus is clearly defined and distinct from Palystes. The anterior lateral 
eyes are only slightly larger than the equally-sized anterior median and posterior 
eyes, the posterior eye row is recurved and much (1.6 X) wider than the anterior eye 
row, the labium is obliquely truncate and has a double notch on either side, and the 
sternum is raised mesally at the labium. The markings of both female and male are 
distinctive: sternum and coxae ventrally with numerous, very small, black spots and a 
characteristic, relatively large black mark posteriorly on either side of the lower 
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abdomen. The epigynum and male palp are also distinctive and clearly illustrated by 
Lawrence (1938: 250, Figs 20a-b; 1952: 209, Figs 51-56). 

The genus, which now comprises five nominal species, appears to be endemic to 
the eastern half of southern Africa and is most often collected in indigenous valley, 
montane and coastal forest. The adults are small, nearly half the size of Palystes, 
despite the number of species described, little is known about the natural history of 
any member of the genus. One species is transferred from Palystes to Panaretella 
(see below) and an annotated list of the presently recognised species is provided. 
Specific synonymies are not established as these should be dealt with in a revision. 


Panaretella disticta (Pocock, 1896) 

Panaretus (?) distictus Pocock, 1896: 61, PI. VIII, Figs 7, 7a. Holotype: adult 9 , ‘East London’ 
(BMNH) [examined]. 

Palystes distinctus [sic]; Simon 1897a: 65, footnote 1 (regarded as probably an abnormal Palystes). 
Paranetus [sic] distinctus [sic]; Lawrence 1937: 249 (designated as type species of Panaretella). 
Panaretella disticta ; Lawrence 1952: 211 (emendation of his (1937) and of Simon’s (1897a) 
typographical errors). 

Remarks: Although the generic and specific names of the type species appear to have 
been bedevilled with typographical errors in the literature, the identity of both genus 
and type species are clearly established. Pocock’s type, an adult female, is labelled 
‘P. distictus, Poc. Type / E.London. H.A.Spencer 1 . It clearly belongs in Panaretella 
with its distinctive markings, genitalia, dentition and leg spination. 


Panaretella immaculata Lawrence, 1952 

Panaretella immaculata Lawrence, 1952: 211, figs 51-53. Syntypes: adult <f, adult 9, ‘Mseleni, 
Zululand’ (NMSA) [examined], 

Panaretella minor Lawrence, 1952 

Panaretella minor Lawrence, 1952: 212, figs 54—55. Syntypes: 1 adult 9,2 adult cf, ‘Pietermaritzburg’ 
(NMSA) [examined]. 

Panaretella scutata (Pocock, 1902), comb. n. 

Palystes scutatus Pocock, 1902: 24, PI. Ill, Fig. 13. Holotype: adult 9 , ‘Brak Kloof, Grahamstown’ 
(BMNH) [examined]. 

Panaretella zuluana Lawrence, 1937 

Paranetella [sic] zuluana Lawrence, 1937: 249, figs 20a-b. Syntypes: adult <?9 , ‘Hluhluwe Game 
Reserve, Zululand' (NMSA) [examined]. 

Panaretella zuluana ; Lawrence 1952: 209 (emendation of spelling). 

Anchonastus Simon, 1898 

Anchonastus Simon, 1898: 203. Type species (by original designation): Anchonastus caudatus Simon, 
1898: 203, footnote 1. 

Palystodes Pocock, 1899b: 879. Type species (by monotypy): Palystodes plumosus Pocock, 1899b: 879; 
Simon, 1903: 1029 (synonymy with Anchonastus). 

Remarks : When Simon (1898) described this west and central African genus with its 
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unusual autapomorphies (sunken cephalothorax, plumose tufts of setae on legs, 
abdomen and carapace, and unusually long posterior spinnerets), he placed it in his 
subfamily Staianinae. The subfamily was, he believed, intermediate between Palystes 
and Sparianthis Simon, 1880, from South America. The affinity with Palystes was 
also recognised by Pocock (1899b: 879) in the genus Palystodes, later synonymised 
with Anchonastus by Simon (1903: 1029). The following nominal species, with the 
addition of a further species transferred from Palystes, are recognised in 
Anchonastus. Specific synonymies are not established here, but should be dealt with 
in a revision of the genus. 

Anchonastus caudatus Simon, 1898 

Anchonastus caudatus Simon, 1898: 203, footnote 1, Figs 204—206, p. 202. Holotype: cf, ‘Cameron’ 
[Cameroon, Africa] (MNHN) [examined]. 

Anchonastus gertschi Lessert, 1946 

Anchonastus gertschi Lessert, 1946: 207, Figs 5-7. Holotype (by original designation): cf, ‘Kivu: Katana’ 
[Katana, SW. Lake Kivu, Zaire] (?Geneva) [not examined], 

Anchonastus pilipodus (Strand, 1913), comb. n. 

Palystes pilipodus Strand, 1913: 403. Syntypes: 19 , ‘Kiwu-See, Nordufer, Kissenji’, and 2cf, ‘Insel 
Kwidschwi (Kiwu-See)’ [northern shores. Lake Kivu, Zaire] (7MNZM) [not examined). 

Remarks: I have no misgivings in assigning Palystes pilipodus to Anchonastus. 
Strand’s description covers all the important characters that distinguish this very 
distinctive genus. 1 have seen other Anchonastus specimens collected in the vicinity 
of the type locality, which match Strand’s description. I suspect that Palystes 
pilipodus is a junior synonym of Anchonastus plumosus, as the descriptions match 
well. 


Anchonastus plumosus (Pocock, 1899) 

Palystodes plumosus Pocock, 18996: 879, PL LVIII, Figs 31, 31a. Syntypes: adult cf, adult 9 , ‘Benito 
River’ [Zaire] (BMNH) [examined], 

Anchonastus plumosus: Simon, 1903: 1029 (transferred to Anchonastus). 


CLADISTICS OF PALYSTINAE AND PALYSTES 

Data were analysed using Hennig86 (version 1.5 © James S. Farris, 1988). Two 
cladograms, one for Palystinae (Fig. 116) and one for Palystes (Fig. 117), are 
presented and discussed separately below. In the data matrices, 0 represents a 
character in the ground state. Other digits represent different character states which 
treated additively in the analyses (as sequential derivations) unless otherwise 
indicated in the discussion of characters below. 

Cladogram for Palystinae 

Polarisation of characters was rooted in terms of a hypothetical ancestor with 
characters in zero state based on comparison with other heteropodids, in particular 
the apparent sister group to Palystinae, the Heteropodinae. Apart from close 
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correspondence in eye proportions and arrangements between Palystinae and 
Heteropodinae, particularly in those heteropodines in which the eyes of the PER are 
equal in size and sessile (as in Gnathopalystes), the two subfamilies also share basic 
leg spination patterns and the same tarsal slit sense organs (Fig. 15). Further SEM 
work is necessary to test whether the latter is a potential synapomorphy for the two 
subfamilies. The placement of a number of heteropodine species under Palystinae by 
Simon further strengthens the suggestion that the two subfamilies may be closely 
related. 

The polarisation of characters, data set used for analysis, and comments appear 
below: 

1. Carapace flattening: 

In Heteropodinae and Panaretella the carapace is domed and the thoracic fovea 
lies on the posterior declivity. Carapace convex with thoracic fovea sloping 
downwards on posterior declivity = 0. Cephalic region domed, thoracic region 
flattened with thoracic fovea horizontal to body plane = 1. Cephalic and thoracic 
regions flat = 2. [Non Additive.] 

2. Dorsal spination of tibiae I-IV: 

In Heteropodinae, which are sexually dimorphic, females have a single spine but 
males, which have longer legs, have two as do both sexes of Panaretella and 
Palystes. Tibiae with 2 dorsal spines = 0. Tibiae with 1 dorsal spine = 1. 

3. Ventral markings of tibiae: 

Heteropodids examined, including Heteropodinae and Panaretella , do not have 
distinctive markings ventrally on tibiae I-IV. Tibiae ventrally brindled or dark 
without distinctive markings = 0. Tibiae ventrally with two broad white to yellow 
bands, one medially and one distally, against a dark to black background = 1. 

4. Cheliceral markings: 

The two longitudinal white stripes at the outer margins of the chelicerae found in 
Palystes and Parapalystes are a derived state as they were not found in other 
heteropodids examined. Chelicerae dark without clearly defined markings = 0. 
Chelicerae with two fine white or yellow longitudinal lines at their outer margins 
= 1 . 

5. Clypeus: 

The white clypeal ‘moustache’ found in Palystes and Parapalystes appears to be 
a derived state as it was not found in any other heteropodids examined. Clypeus 
of general body colour (brown to yellowish brown), setae unmodified = 0. 
Clypeus with a distinct white or yellow ‘moustache’ of modified, closely 
adpressed setae = 1. 

6. Posterior spinneret length: 

The very long posterior spinnerets found in Anchonastus are a derived state and 
have not been seen in other heteropodids examined. Base similar in length to 
base of anterior spinnerets = 0. Base considerably longer (more than 2 X) than 
base of anterior spinnerets = 1. 

7. Median septum of epigynum: 

The typical pattern in many of the larger heteropodids, including Heteropodinae 
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and the Madagascan genera Damastes Simon, 1880 and Megaloremmius Simon, 
1903, is that, posteriorly, the lateral sclerites of the epigynum are produced and 
meet medially or are narrowly separated. Reduction of the lateral sclerites and 
exposure and development of the median and posterior areas of the septum is 
considered derived. Septum posteriorly covered, or only narrowly exposed, by 
well-developed lateral sclerites of epigynum = 0. Septum broadly exposed, well 
developed, lateral sclerites reduced = 1. Septum very broad, overlapping lateral 
sclerites = 2. 

8. Male tibial apophysis: 

A single, spur-like or digitform tibial apophysis is common to most 
heteropodids, including Heteropodinae and Palystes. The unusual compound 
apophyses in Panaretella, Anchonastus and Parapalystes suggest that this is a 
derived state. Single apophysis = 0. Compound apophyses = 1. 

9. Embolar supporting sclerite: 

Most heteropodids examined, including Heteropodinae, do not appear to have a 
supporting lateral sclerite (Fig 9a) to the embolus. The presence of a well- 
developed lateral sclerite in Panaretella , Anchonastus and Parapalystes , and also 
in the castaneus species group, suggests that this is a derivation for Palystinae. In 
the lunatus group the embolus is a spur-like hook. Embolar supporting sclerite 
absent = 0. Embolus subtended by well-developed supporting sclerite = 1. 
Supporting sclerite a spur or low ridge at the base of the embolus = 2. [Non 
Additive.] 

10. Embolus form: 

Embolus form in heteropodids is variable but in Heteropodinae has become a 
progressively elongate, whip-like spur subtended by an elongate, spathe-like 
conductor. Development of this form of thin, whip-like embolus has not occurred 
in Palystinae. For outgroup comparison, a starting state is postulated for the 
embolus form of a shorter spur-like, distally tapered embolus as found in 
Panaretella, Anchonastus and Parapalystes. Blade-like flattening of the embolus 
apically is therefore considered derived. Embolus a stout spur, tapering distally = 
0. Embolus apically flattened, blade-like = 1. 

11. Labium width: 

In Heteropodinae, Panaretella and Anchonastus the labium is longer than wide 
or only slightly wider than long, the lateral notches are elongate and the sides 
taper apically compared with the broad, parallel-sided labium, with short basal 
notches laterally, found in Palystes and Parapalystes. Labium longer than wide 
or only slightly wider than long, sides steeply inclined anteriorly, narrowly 
truncate apically = 0. Labium much wider than long (1.2-1.6 X), sides parallel to 
slighdy inclined anteriorly, broadly truncate apically = 1. 

12. Spermathecal duct length: 

The duct leading to the spermatheca is coiled and becomes increasingly coiled 
with progressive length of the embolus in Heteropodinae and Deleninae (see 
remarks for character 10). Coiling of this nature is not found in Palystinae which 
have short ducts, except for the lunatus and superciliosus groups. Increasing 
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length of the ducts is considered derived. Duct leading to spermatheca short, less 
than 3 X longer than wide = 0. Duct moderately to very elongate, more than 5 X 
longer than wide = 1. 

13. Coxal spotting: 

Spot markings of the coxae were not found in other heteropodids examined, and 
the presence of different kinds of coxal markings is considered independently 
derived. Coxae without spot markings = 0. Coxae speckled with fine spots = 1. 
Coxae with up to five large spots = 2. [Non Additive.] 

14. Abdominal ventral bar marking: 

A variety of ventral abdominal markings, or no markings, are found in 
Heteropodinae but none examined with a distinct, transverse, dark to black bar 
immediately posterior to the epigastric furrow (Fig. 95. The marking is not 
present in Panaretella but its presence in the rest of the Palystinae is considered 
derived. No distinct bar marking = 0. Bar marking posterior to epigastric groove 
= 1 . 

15. Bell-shaped marking of venter: 

Shield-like solid or divided dark to black markings of the venter are found in 
some Heteropodinae, Micrommatinae ( Cerbalus and Cercetius) and Palystinae. 
Within Palystinae the black shield marking may be present, absent or replaced by 
a red marking or by a disintegrating brown marking. These various character 
states are consistent within groups but considered independently derived. Solid 
or divided black marking = 0. Solid red-brown to red marking = 1. 
Disintegrating dark brown marking = 2. No marking = 3. [Non Additive.] 

16. Sternum markings: 

Dark transverse bar markings of the sternum occur in one of the Australian 
heteropodids ( Heteropoda eungella Todd-Davies, 1994), but the remainder have 
an unmarked, normal body colour sternum. Panaratella has a normal body 
colour sternum, although the bases of sternal setae are dark. The rest of the 
Palystinae all have sternum markings although these are different from group to 
group. The sternum may be coarsely barred to mostly black with some body 
colour (Parapalystes and Anchonastus)\ completely black ( castaneus group); or 
with one or more fine transverse black bars (the lunatus and superciliosus 
groups). The plesiomorphic state may either be an unpigmented sternum of 
normal body colour (with barring arising independently) or a sternum with bar 
markings. Since until now barring has only been observed in one heteropodine 
species and does not occur in Panaretella, a normal body colour sternum is 
considered plesiomorphic and the various character markings are treated as 
independently derived states. Sternum normal body colour = 0. Sternum coarsely 
barred to mostly black = 1. Sternum completely black = 2. Sternum with fine bar 
markings = 3. [Non Additive.] 

17. Retrolateral abdominal black patch marking: 

Lateral black patch markings of the abdomen are absent in Heteropodinae and 
Palystinae, except for Panaretella. Absent = 0. Present = 1. 

18. White markings of abdomen: 
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Various patterns of small white fleck or spot markings of the abdomen are found 
in individual species or species groups in both Heteropodinae and Palystinae. 
Large white markings of the abdomen appear in two distinct forms in two of the 
Palystes groups, but have not been observed in other heteropodids including 
Heteropodinae and are considered independently derived. White markings in the 
form of small spots or flecks, or no white markings. = 0. Large white spots 
ventrally = 1. Broad white band laterally = 2. [Non Additive.] 

19. Position of AME: 

In Heteropodinae the PER appears procurved because the AME are situated high 
on the carapace, and tilted strongly upwards, with their upper rims on a common 
line with those of the large ALE. The lower position of the AME in the 
Palystinae and their orientation (directed forwards and only slightly tilted 
upwards) appear to be a derived state for Palystinae. PER procurved with upper 
rims of AME on a common line with upper rims of ALE, AME strongly tilted 
upwards = 0. PER straight with AME on a common median line with ALE, 
AME directed forwards, or only slightly tilted upwards = 1. 

20. Cheliceral dentition: 

Heteropodinae have a 4:3 cheliceral dentition pattern (four teeth on the 
retromargin and three on the anteromargin). Eusparassinae (e.g. Damastes 
Simon, 1880) Deleninae and Micrommatinae (e.g. Megaloremmius, Cebrennus 
Simon, 1880 and Cercetius Simon, 1902) have 4:2 cheliceral dentition. Although 
the relationships of the larger heteropodids have still to be fully investigated, it is 
probable that four retromarginal teeth is a plesiomorphic state. The 3:3 cheliceral 
dentition and proportions and shape of teeth found in all Palystinae appears to be 
a derived state for the group. Retromargin with four teeth, basal smallest; 
anteromargin with two or three elongate teeth = 0. Retromargin with three equal 
sized teeth, anteromargin with three triangular teeth, median largest = 1. 


Character matrix for Palystinae 


Ancestor 00000 

Panaretella 00000 

Anchonastus 21)00 

Parapalystes 01111 

Palystes castaneus group 10111 

P. lunatus group 10111 

P. superciliosus group 10111 


00000 

00000 

00000 

00110 

00103 

01011 

10110 

00011 

10011 

02110 

10210 

10011 

01011 

10010 

20011 

01021 

non 

30111 

01001 

11012 

30211 


The single tree derived for 20 characters in the six groups required 33 steps 
(consistency index 87, retention index 81). 

The cladogram for Palystinae (Fig. 116) includes Palystes divided into three 
intuitively recognised groups (the castaneus, lunatus and superciliosus groups) based 
on observed patterns of markings and male and female genitalia.The species analysis 
(Fig. 117), however, only confirmed two groups (the lunatus and superciliosus 
groups) as being holophyletic, and indicated that the castaneus group was 
paraphyletic. The apomorphy indicated for the castaneus group (character 16, state 
2) is based on a non additive character state (common possession of a completely 
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Fig. 116. Cladogram proposed for Palystinae. Characters and their states indicated on the diagram are 
discussed in the cladistics section. Solid filled squares indicate uniquely derived apomorphic 
character states; empty squares, reversals to the plesiomorphic state; diagonals, parallel 
derivations of apomorphic states. 


black sternum) which was treated as a plesiomorphic character state (character 18, 
state 0, black to mostly black) in the species analysis. 


Cladogram for Palystes 

Polarisation of characters in the cladistic analysis of Palystes (Fig. 117) was rooted 
in terms of a hypothetical ancestor with characters in zero state based on outgroup 
comparison with its sister genus, Parapalystes , as determined in the cladogram for 
Palystinae. The two genera share as synapomorphies the markings of the chelicerae 
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and clypeus and shape of labium. Unless otherwise indicated, the plesiomorphic state 
is present in the outgroup. 

For two species, P. lunatus and P. leroyorum, only one sex is known and query 
marks were inserted in the data set for sex-linked characters for the missing sexes. 
The polarisation of characters, data set used for analysis, and comments appear 
below: 

1. Anterior epigynal septum: 

In Parapalystes and in the castaneus group the epigynum forms a broad, flat 
shield anteriorly. Progressive deepening of the anterior excavation of the septum 
occurs in the lunatus and superciliosus groups. Flat anteriorly = 0. Deeply 
excavated anteriorly = 1. 

2. Medial protuberance of epigynal septum: 

In Parapalystes the septum has lateral protuberances, but is flat medially (Fig. 
110), without the derived medial protuberances found in the lunatus (Fig. 37) 
and supercilosus (Fig. 77) groups. Septum flat medially, no protuberance = 0. 
Medial ‘tongue’-like protuberance overhanging septum posteriorly = 1. Medial 
protuberance contracted into ‘bow-tie’ shape, posterior septum retracted = 2. 
[Non Additive]. 

3. Extension of posterior margin of ‘bow-tie’ shaped septum protuberance: 

Posterior extension of the posterior margin of the septum is not found in Palystes 
except in the superciliosus group where its presence is considered derived. 
Within the group the extended margin may be present (Figs 81, 89, 97, 104), or 
reduced (Fig. 77). Posterior extension of protuberance absent = 0. Posterior 
margin with fully-developed posterior extension = 1. Posterior extension reduced 
= 2 . 

4. Development of ‘tongue’-like medial protuberance of septum: 

The development of a ‘tongue’-like medial protuberance of the septum is absent 
in Palystes except for the lunatus group where its presence is considered 
derived.‘Tongue-like’ protuberance absent or not produced posteriorly = 0. 
Produced by as much as width = 1. Produced by more than twice width = 2. 

5. Retrolateral excavations of epigynal septum: 

In Parapalystes and in P. castaneus, the septum is an excavated, flat shield with 
widely separated bulbous prominences retrolaterally (Figs 8a, 8b, 110). 
Reduction of the lateral prominences appears to be a derived state. Broad septum 
with widely separated retrolateral bulbous excavations = 0. Septum greatly 
reduced retrolaterally, without widely separated bulbous excavations = 1. 

6. Spermathecal duct length: 

In Parapalystes and the castaneus group, ducts leading to the spermathecae are 
short. Their elongation is considered derived. Spermathecal afferent ducts short, 
less than 3 X longer than wide = 0. Spermathecal ducts moderately to very 
elongate, more than 5 X longer than wide = 1. 

7. Position of spermathecae in relation to support collar: 

In Parapalystes and P. castaneus the spermathecae have short ducts and lie on 
the invagination of the lateral margins of the septum (Figs 8b, 111). In P. 
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martinfilmeri , P. stilleri (Figs 24, 33) and the lunatus species group, the ducts are 
longer and the spermathecae lie lateral to a rudimentary ‘collar’. In the 
superciliosus group the ducts are very much longer, and extend below the flange 
of the fully developed collar (Figs 64, 90) which is formed medially by the 
anterior invagination of the septum. In the superciliosus group the afferent ducts 
may be hidden from view when viewed dorsally (Fig. 98), or extend below the 
collar and become visible internal to the collar (Figs 82, 90, 105), or even extend 
below, rising internal to the collar lobes and lying on top of them (Fig. 78). 
Spermathecae lying lateral to support collar, or no support collar = 0. 
Spermathecae lying ventrally under support collar = 1. Spermathecae rise 
internally from below collar = 2. Spermathecae rise internally from below collar 
to lie dorsally on collar = 3. 

8. Orientation of spermathecae lateral to support collar: 

Lateral insertion of the spermathecae on a support collar, when present, appears 
to be derived in the lunatus group. Spermathecae not inserted lateral to support 
collar = 0. Inserted laterally, produced medially = 1. Inserted medially, produced 
laterally = 2. Inserted medially, produced anteriorly = 3. Inserted laterally, 
produced anteriorly = 4. [Non Additive.] 

9. Flattening of embolus: 

The apex of the embolus is a stout, apically tapered spur in Parapalystes and is 
elongate, rounded and whiplike in Heterodinae. The flattening of the apex, either 
vertically or horizontally, is found in all Palystes species and is considered 
derived. Embolus not flattened apically = 0. Embolus flattened apically on a 
vertical plane to the palp = 1. Embolus flattened on a plane horizontal to the palp 
= 2. [Non Additive.] 

10. Carination of embolus: 

Lateral carination of the apex of the embolus, absent in Palystinae except for the 
superciliosus group, differs in form. Progressive reduction of the carination is 
considered derived. No lateral carnations apically = 0. Heavy distal carination 
crossing on to ventral surface, anterior to proximal carination = 1. Light distal 
carination not crossing on to ventral surface, opposite proximal carination = 2. 
Carination greatly reduced and elongate = 3. Carination vestigial or absent, 
embolus greatly reduced in width apically, acicular = 4. 

11. Embolus reflexion: 

In Parapalystes and P. castaneus the embolus is straight. Increasing reflexion of 
the embolus is derived. Embolus straight = 0. Embolus reflexed, but less than 
120° = 1. Embolus reflexed, more than 180° = 2. 

12. Conductor base: 

An elongate conductor base is found in Parapalystes and P. castaneus. 
Reduction to a sessile conductor, present in all other members of Palystes, 
appears to be the derived state. Conductor base elongate = 0. Conductor sessile = 
1. 

13. Embolus channel: 

Channeling of the embolus is absent in P. castaneus and Parapalystes and its 
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presence in the remaining members of Palystes is considered derived. Embolus 
without a channel = 0. Embolus with a broad apical channel, but the channel not 
extending to the base of the embolus = 1. Embolus with channel extending to the 
base = 2. [Non Additive.] 

14. Lateral sclerite adjacent to embolus: 

A well-developed lateral sclerite is found in Palystinae and the castaneus group. 
Its reduction in the lunatus group and loss in the superciliosus group are 
considered derived. Embolus subtended by a well-developed lateral sclerite = 0. 
Supporting sclerite reduced = 1. Supporting sclerite absent = 2. 

15. Shape of reduced lateral sclerite of embolus: 

Remarks for character 14 above apply. Progressive reduction of the lateral 
sclerite within the lunatus group is considered derived. Lateral sclerite well- 
developed or absent = 0. Reduced to long spur more than half length of embolus 
(Fig. 73) = 1. Reduced to short ‘rose thorn’ spine at base of embolus (Fig. 50) = 
2. Reduced to low ridge at base of embolus (Fig. 42) = 3. 

16. Male pedipalp tibial apophyses: 

Plesiomorphic within Palystinae is the presence of several complex tibial 
apophyses, found in Panaratella, Anchonastus and Parapalystes. Several ridges 
and two, separate, spurs are present in Parapalystes (Fig. 113). Reduction to a 
single apophysis is characteristic of Palystes. Two apophyses = 0. Reduction to a 
single apophysis = 1. 

17. Male pedipalp tibial apophysis shape: 

A complex apophysis with various lobes or projections is characteristic of 
Palystinae. Steady reduction within Palystes to a light entire spur is considered 
derived. Single, large, apophysis with several digitiform projections (Fig. 9b)= 0. 
Apophysis reduced to a single, large, ridged, digitiform spur as long as embolus 
(Figs 25, 34) = 1. Apophysis reduced (less than half length of embolus), ridged, 
apically flattened and notched (Fig. 44), forked (Fig. 56) or entire (Fig. 66) = 2. 
Apophysis reduced to a light, unridged, unflattened, rounded, apically tapered 
spur (Figs 91, 102) = 3. 

18. Sternum markings: 

The sternum is mostly black in Parapalystes (Fig. 115) to completely black in 
the castaneus group (Fig. 3). Variable fine black barring with one or more fine 
transverse black bars (the lunatus and superciliosus groups) is considered 
derived. Sternum mostly black to completely black = 0. Sternum with fine bar 
markings = 1. 

19. Abdominal ventral bell-shaped marking posterior to ventral bar marking: 
Parapalystes and the castaneus group have a solid or divided black marking 
ventrally on the abdomen. Red or brown markings are derived. Solid or divided 
black marking = 0. Solid red-brown to red marking = 1. Disintegrating brown 
marking = 2. Disintegrating black marking = 3. Grey marking = 4. [Non 
Additive.] 

20. White markings of abdomen: 

Clear white abdominal markings are not found in Palystinae with the exception 
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of the lunatus and superciliosus groups. White abdominal markings in the form 
of large white spots ventrally (found in the lunatus group) or as lateral white 
bands (in the superciliosus group) are considered derived. No white markings or 
only some white flecking laterally = 0. Large white spots laterally and ventrally 
= 1. White spots coalescing into a broad white marking laterally = 2. [Non 
Additive.] 


Character matrix for Palystes 


Ancestor 00000 

P. castaneus 00000 

P. martinfilmeri 00000 

P. stilleri 00001 

P. lunatus 11021 

P crawshayi 11001 

P. peromatus 11021 

P.leppanae 11011 

P.karooensis 11011 

P. stuarti 11011 

P. johnstoni 12101 

P. ellioli 12101 

P. hoehneli 12101 

P. ansiedippenaarae 12101 
P. superciliosus 12201 

P. leroyorum ????? 


00000 

00000 

00000 

00010 

00000 

00000 

00110 

11000 

11000 

00110 

11200 

11000 

102?? 

99999 

??111 

10410 
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12111 

10210 

11112 

12111 

10310 

11213 

12111 

10210 

11112 

12111 

10410 

11111 

12111 

11021 

21020 

13122 

12023 

21020 

13122 

12023 

21020 

13122 

12022 

21020 

13122 

13024 

21020 

13142 

???24 

21020 

13132 


Analysis with Hennig86 produced two equally parsimonious trees with a length of 
47 steps (consistency index 93, retention index 97), differing only in one branch in 
the castaneus group. The preferred tree (Fig. 117) unites P. stilleri and P. 
martinfilmeri instead of placing P. martinfilmeri one node lower, but still above P. 
castaneus. This provides a more useful grouping. A strict consensus tree proved less 
parsimonious and was therefore not used for the cladogram. 

Two clear monophyletic sister groups united at node O, the lunatus group united at 
node N, and the superciliosus group united at node I, are evident in the diagram. 
They reflect ‘natural’ groups identified during the study. The third group, the 
castaneus group, is paraphyletic and contains P. stilleri united with P martinfilmeri 
at node P, but also includes the third western Cape species, P. castaneus. These three 
western Cape species are kept together for convenience. Although P. castaneus is 
clearly a member of Palystes, it possesses a number of character states considered 
plesiomorphic by comparison with the outgroup. 


BIOGEOGRAPHY OF PALYSTINAE AND PALYSTES 

The sequence of dichotomies suggested in the cladogram for Palystinae (Fig. 116) 
starts with the separation of Panaretella , an inhabitant of coastal plain woodland and 
low-lying montane forest of south-eastern Africa, followed by that of Anchonastus (a 
tropical lowland forest genus of west and central Africa) and finally, the separation of 
the population ancestral to Parapalystes (an arid-adapted genus of the interior of the 
Cape Province of South Africa) and Palystes (a chiefly montane forest and open 
woodland genus of the higher rainfall areas of eastern and southern Africa). 
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Fig. 117. Cladogram proposed for Palystes. Characters and their states indicated on the diagram are 
discussed in the cladistics section. Solid filled squares indicate uniquely derived apomorphic 
character states; empty squares, reversals to the plesiomorphic state; diagonals, parallel 
derivations of apomorphic states. 

It is probable that the ancestor to Palystinae was an inhabitant of tropical lowland 
forest similar to the habitat in which both Anchonastus and Panaretella are found 
today. Separation of the lowland forests of west and east Africa took place during the 
middle to late Miocene with the accelerated development of the east African upswell 
and the subsequent orogenesis, rifting and plateaux uplifting that transformed the 
central and east African landscape (Laporte & Zihlman 1983). Until that time 
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equatorial Africa was dominated by a broad transverse band of tropical lowland 
equatorial forest - a remnant of the ancient, pre-Miocene Tethyan marginal tropical 
flora. The new highland and volcanic mountain spine that divided west and east 
Africa resulted in the drying of the eastern third of central Africa, cut off from the 
moist western Atlantic Trade winds. Three longitudinal vegetational bands, 
extending into south-eastern Africa, developed down the length of eastern Africa: a 
new montane tropical forest mingled with remnants of an older temperate forest 
(White 1978); a drier highland open savanna woodland; and a narrow band of coastal 
plain forest. 

If the initial fragmentation within the Palystinae is related to this period, then it 
appears probable that Panaretella was isolated in the remaining lowland forest strip 
along the east African coastal plain. The population ancestral to Anchonastus left in 
the still extensive lowland forest in west Africa then being affected in the east and 
south-east by further changes during the mid-Miocene, gave rise to a population 
adapted to the high-lying open woodland (the population ancestral to Parapalystes 
and Palystes). Adaptation to a subtropical, cooler climate, would have enabled the 
southwards dispersal of the population into southern Africa. Axelrod & Raven (1978) 
have suggested that there was a general distribution of forest in southern Africa 
during the mid-Tertiary until the events of the late Miocene onwards. Already in 
existence during the late Miocene were: an older established region of aridity or 
semi-aridity along the south-western African coast (Tankard & Rogers 1978, Ward et 
al. 1983); the old southern African Mesozoic eastern mountain escarpment (Tankard 
& Rogers 1978) and an extensive south-western Cape Province flora of alternating 
temperate and tropical-subtropical forests (Coetzee 1978 1980 1986, Hendey 1983b, 
Scholtz 1985). Scholtz (1985) identified an early Tertiary (Palaeogene) open- 
canopied, largely deciduous fairly dry forest flora at Banke in the northern Cape 
interior including, as possible understorey elements (Hilton-Taylor 1987), 
Proteaceae, Restionaceae and Ericaceae, which are precursors of the present day 
winter rainfall fynbos flora of the southern Cape (Van Zinderen Bakker 1987). 

The orographic and climatic changes of the late Miocene and Pliocene had a 
marked influence on the vegetation of Africa as a whole (Axelrod & Raven 1978, 
Coetzee 1981 1986) and the separation of the populations ancestral to Palystes, 
Parapalystes and the subsequent fragmentation of Palystes into the three species 
groups now recognised, may owe much to the resulting major habitat changes and 
disjunctions of this period. The movement of land over the southern polar region and 
the consequent development of the Antarctic ice-cap towards the end of the Miocene 
appears to have had a major aridifying influence on the south-western coastlines of 
southern America and southern Africa. This, and the development of a winter rainfall 
regime in the south-western Cape Province of South Africa, appear to have seen the 
replacement of forest and grassland with an evolving Cape macchia shrub and scrub 
vegetation, accompanying increasing aridity in the south-western interior of Africa 
during the Pliocene, reaching its climax during the Pleistocene (Van Zinderen Bakker 
1975, Hendey 1983b, Ward et al. 1983, Tyson 1986, Hilton-Taylor 1987). With 
increasing aridity in the interior of the Cape, elements of the fynbos, in turn, appear 
to have given rise to the karroid scrub and succulent vegetation that today blankets 
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much of the Cape interior (Hilton-Taylor 1987, Van Zinderen Bakker 1987). 

It is probable that the population ancestral to Parapalystes, having earlier adapted 
to drier sub-tropical forests in the Cape interior, was isolated in the north-western 
Cape Province during the late Miocene-early Pliocene and adapted still further to the 
semi-arid conditions that developed as the forests were replaced by the karroid scrub 
in which it now survives. 

The 15 species recognised in Palystes are distributed in central, eastern and 
southern Africa. Many of the species are endemic to relatively small regions. The 
cladogram (Fig. 117) suggests two monophyletic species groups, the superciliosus 
group (at node I), which extends from east to south-east Africa, and the lunatus 
group (at node N), of the eastern Cape, Lesotho and Transkei. The three remaining 
species, all from the south-western Cape, have for convenience been placed in a 
species group, the castaneus group, despite cladistic analysis revealing that the group 
is probably paraphyletic. 

The cladogram suggests several, successive, isolation events, the oldest taking 
place in the southern Cape, isolating the population ancestral to P. castaneus (node 
R). 

That isolation of the ancestor to P. castaneus took place first is suggested by the 
large number of plesiomorphic character states found in P. castaneus - more than in 
any other Palystes species. That a continuous, suitable, habitat between the 
Cederberg Mountains (where P. martinfilmeri is found) and the Stellenbosch 
mountains (type locality of P. stilleri) persisted for some time after the isolation of P. 
castaneus, is implied by the closer correspondence in character states between the 
two species (united at node P) than either with P castaneus. A major Pliocene marine 
incursion, lasting some 1.5 million years, from the early Pliocene to the end of the 
mid-Pliocene, saw sea levels off the southernmost African coast reach levels some 
100 m higher than at present (Hendey 1983a). These high sea stands would have 
effectively isolated the Table Mountain range from the mainland and may have been 
responsible for this first fragmentation. Increasingly xeric conditions further north 
during the late Pliocene-Pleistocene saw the disappearance of lower lying forest 
which gave way to macchia; this process had started by the end of the Miocene 
(Coetzee 1981) and would have effectively isolated the population ancestral to P. 
martinfilmeri (now found in the montane fynbos and karoid scrub vegetation of the 
Piketberg, Cederberg and Clanwilliam districts), from that of P. stilleri, which still 
survives in the cool, well-watered forests and highlands of Jonkershoek and the 
Hottentots Holland Mountains. 

The separation of the parent population to the remainder of the Palystes species 
(united at node O) from that of the castaneus group, may be related to the 
development of an end-Miocene extensive arid belt stretching from the Algoa Bay- 
Uitenhage basin northwestwards deep into the Cape interior. The belt is a transition 
zone between the winter rainfall region of the western Cape and the summer rainfall 
region of the eastern Cape. Griswold (1985), in his revision of the mygalomorph 
spider family Microstigmatidae, suggested a maximum age of late Miocene-early 
Pleistocene for an eastern Cape clade with three species of Microstigmata, possibly 
affected by the changes of this period. Griswold (1987Z>) found a similar pattern of 
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vicariance in Migidae with separated centres of richness, one in the western Cape and 
the other in the eastern Cape. Separation of the population ancestral to the lunatus 
group in the eastern Cape from that of the population ancestral to the superciliosus 
group may have taken place during the Pliocene-Pleistocene when, after a series of 
uplifts which had started at the end of the Miocene, the Natal mountain escarpment 
was elevated by more than 1 000 m. The consequence of this was probably the 
disappearance of forest above 1 000 m (Stuckenberg 1962). Lewis (1988) has 
reviewed evidence supporting Sparrow’s (1973) suggestion about the existence of a 
Pleistocene periglacial above the 2 000 m contour in the Drakensberg-Lesotho 
highlands. 

The eastern Cape is an ecologically unstable region where no less than five major 
vegetation units meet (Gibbs-Russell & Robinson 1981): Indian Ocean Coastal Belt, 
Zambezian Domain, Afromontane, Karoo-Namib and Capensis phytochoria. Despite 
the active spider collecting that has taken place in the eastern Cape since shortly 
before the start of this century, several species in this clade appear to be restricted to 
relatively small areas and are represented by only a handful of specimens (in the case 
of P. lunatus, only the holotype female). 

The first suggested isolation is that of P. stuarti in the western Cape (node N), 
followed by P. crawshayi (of Lesotho) and P. leppanae (of Grahamstown) (node K). 

The sequence of isolations affecting the population ancestral to P. karooensis , P. 
lunatus and P peromatus (united at node L), suggests that first there was a western, 
Karoo interior, isolation of P karooensis (today found in the Beaufort West and 
Graaff-Reinet districts) followed by that of P. peromatus (found from Queenstown in 
the eastern Cape Border region to the Umtamvuna forest in north-eastern Transkei) 
and P. lunatus (presumably from the eastern Cape interior). The isolations may be 
related to the prolonged drier conditions which have affected the Karoo and eastern 
Cape since at least the Pliocene and particularly during the Pleistocene. Latterly, until 
some 8000 years ago (Meadows et al. 1987), cooler and moister conditions may have 
enabled P. karooensis and P. peromatus to extend their range into the north-eastern 
Transkei area where outlier populations of both species are found. 

The superciliosus group (united at node I) extended its range northwards into the 
East African highlands. Today the species with the greatest number of plesiomorphic 
character states within the group, P. johnstoni, is only found north of the Limpopo 
River (in Zimbabwe and Malawi). Despite the unresolved trichotomy at node H, the 
relationships between the central and east African species (P. hoehneli and P. ellioti ), 
and the southern African species (P. ansiedippenaarae, P. superciliosus and P. 
leroyorum ) suggest one or more, Pleistocene or later, longitudinal African dispersal 
routes. 

The male and female genitalia of P. ansiedippenaarae in the eastern Transvaal are 
very close in structure to those of P. hoehneli from the Mt Kilimanjaro and Mt Kenya 
ranges in east Africa, despite the gap separating the two species. The northern 
population may well have followed the retreat of forest up the Tanzanian mountain 
slopes during the glacial maxima of the Quaternary. The present day populations of 
P. hoehneli and P. ellioti are coincident with the distribution of some forest refugia 
suggested for south-western Uganda, Rwanda and Burundi in the west and of 
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Kilimanjaro and the Usambara Mountains in the east during the Quaternary (Van 
Zinderen Bakker 1967, Van Zinderen Bakker & Coetzee 1972, Diamond & Hamilton 
1980). P ellioti is distributed both in central Africa as well as in the Usumbara 
Mountains to the east, separated by P. hoehneli in the mountains of Kenya and 
Kilimanjaro. Its closest relatives are P. superciliosus and P. leroyorum in southern 
Africa. 

This would agree with a suggested alternately open woodland (during pluvial 
conditions) and arid (interpluvial), maximum Pleistocene age, interior corridor 
linking the north-east of Africa with central and western southern Africa. The 
periodic aridity of the hypothesised corridor has been suggested as a possible 
dispersal route for arid-adapted south-western groups with affinities in north-east 
Africa. It is possible that it may also have served as a wet period (pluvial) dispersal 
route for open woodland inhabitants of east and central Africa which have close 
relatives in southern Africa. 


SUBFAMILY HETEROPODINAE 

Remarks: The Heteropodinae, first recognised as a subfamily by Keyserling in 1880, 
is a large group of more than 170 species in some 16 genera, mainly Indo- 
Australasian, with several extra-limital members from Africa and one from South 
America. The type genus, Heteropoda Latreille, 1804, with well over 100 attributed 
species and some 13 subspecies from the Far East (mainly the Indo-Australasian 
region but including China, Japan, Celebes, Sumatra and New Guinea), is based on 
Heteropoda venatoria (Linnaeus, 1767). Bonnet (1951) extensively reviews the 
problems associated with the type species and its name. A type specimen has still to 
be established for Heteropoda venatoria , to confirm the identity of the genus. The 
type species, however, appears to be well known, and specimens in SAMC, NMSA, 
BMNH and MNHN determined under this name are congeneric, if not conspecific, 
with the female described and illustrated as such by Jarvi (1912, 1914: 197) in the 
Berlin Museum. For a more modem illustrated description of both the male and 
female of Heteropoda venatoria, see Todd-Davies (1994). The type species appears 
to be southern Asian in origin, but is now tropicopolitan, probably aided by the 
unwitting agency of human transport, and is not infrequently collected in harbour 
cities round the world. In Africa it has been found in Mozambique (NMSA), appears 
well established in west Africa (Cameroon), and is also found occasionally in Cape 
Town, South Africa (SAMC). 

Simon’s (1897a: 31) key to, and definition of, the subfamily based on eye size and 
arrangement, and little else, has resulted in a number of genera being assigned 
erroneously to the subfamily by subsequent authors. Simon (1897a) differentiates 
Palystinae from Heteropodinae because in the latter the posterior lateral eyes are 
raised and larger than the posterior medians (as opposed to sessile and 
homogeneous). The relative size of the posterior laterals, which are secondary eyes, 
is variable from genus to genus (and sometimes within genera). Of far more 
significance is the position of the primary eyes, the anterior medians, which appear to 
be consistent from genus to genus in related groups. In those genera I consider 
belong in Heteropodinae, they are tilted upwards, with their upper rims on a line with 
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the upper rims of the anterior laterals. In the redefined Palystinae they are tilted more 
anteriorly and lie lower on the caput face, on a common median line with the anterior 
laterals. The relative size of the eyes has been used in too general a manner in the 
past in defining heteropodid groups. It is better used within context and in 
combination with other characters, such as those included in the suggested diagnosis 
below. 

The discovery and suggested significance, in a number of heteropodine genera, of 
micro-denticles on the fang furrow floor of the chelicerae (between the larger teeth 
on the margins), has been discussed with a number of colleagues including Roth and 
Todd-Davies. Hirst (1989a) refers to these additional teeth as ‘median teeth’ and 
Todd-Davies (1994) calls them ‘denticles. Neither I nor Roth have observed these 
denticles in heteropodid genera other than those listed below, despite our independent 
examination of much of the type material of heteropodid genera in the considerable 
collections of BMNH and MNHN. Denticles between cheliceral tooth rows do occur 
in other spider families, from mygalomorphs and hypochiloids up through araneoids 
(Platnick, pers. comm.). Whether there is anything unique about the formation of the 
denticles in the heteropodid genera discussed here, and whether the genera with this 
and the other characters discussed, will prove to be more closely related to each other 
than to any other taxa, however, has still to be tested. The preliminary examination 
does suggest that they are related and probably form a natural (holophyletic) group. 
The presence of microdenticles in this particular group of heteropodids is either a 
shared reversal to a plesiomorphic state or a synapomorphy; the latter is more likely. 
Microdenticles of this type are not present in Madagascan, South American or 
Australian species (other than Australian heteropodine species which appear to 
belong with Asian and south-western Pacific island groups and which are probably 
much later arrivals in Australia), nor in any of the African genera, except for the two 
Asian heteropodine genera which have also probably recently arrived in Africa 
(Torania and Heteropoda). This suggests that the character is indeed a post- 
Gondwanan southern Asian synapomorphy of the heteropodine genera discussed 
here and listed below. 

The following African genera were assigned by their authors to Heteropodinae, but 
do not have the characters discussed above and probably do not belong in the 
subfamily: 

• Panaretella Lawrence, 1937. This genus (see above under Palystinae) was 
presumably placed in Heteropodinae because of Lawrence’s comment (1937: 
249): ‘Pocock’s species is certainly not a Palystes...; the genus is probably related 
to Panaretus Simon.’ Although I agree with Lawrence that Panaretella does not 
belong in Palystes, the genus also does not belong near Panaretus , lacking all the 
diagnostic characters found in those genera that I suggest belong in Heteropodinae 
s. s., including the type genus. It does, however, share a number of characters with 
Palystes (leg spination, cheliceral dentition, eye arrangement and proportions) and 
belongs near Palystes rather than in Heteropodinae. It is thus (see above) removed 
from Heteropodinae and placed in Palystinae. 

• Arandisa Lawrence, 1938, a monotypic genus, was based on a subadult female 
from Namibia. Both Arandisa and Orchestrella Lawrence, 1965 (with two 
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described species from Namibia) were assigned to Heteropodinae by Lawrence 
because of the large size of the posterior lateral eyes (the largest of all the eyes). I 
do not yet know where Arandisa and Orchestrella belong, but they do not belong 
in Heteropodinae or Palystinae, sharing none of the characters discussed for either 
group. 

• Damastes Simon, 1880, has been listed under various subfamily groupings, 
including Heteropodinae, and presently (possibly through an oversight by the 
cataloguers) is listed under Sparassinae/Eusparassinae by Roewer (1954) and 
Bonnet (1958). This distinctive genus of large, flattened, hairy spiders with some 
11 nominal species, is endemic to Madagascar. Synonymised with the Australian 
genus Delena and placed by Simon (1897tz) in his group Clasteae, it was 
reinstated by Simon (1903) within his Sparasseae (later Sparassinae) group. Hogg 
(1903) removed the Australian genera Delena , hopeda and Australian species 
attributed to the Euro-Mediterranean genus Sparassus from the Sparasseae, 
placing them in a new group, Deleneae. Although confirmed by Jarvi (1914), 
Hogg’s Deleneae were later consolidated under the Sparassinae by Petrunkevitch 
(1928) until resurrected by Hirst (1989a). Like Hogg, Jarvi (1914) had realised the 
problems of combining apparently unrelated genera within the Sparassinae and 
had divorced Damastes from an implied relationship with Delena , transferring 
Danfdstes to his Toraniaeformes, a sub-group of Heteropodeae, along with 
Torania, on the basis of certain genitalic similarities. This re-assignation was 
apparently overlooked by the cataloguers. Examination of the type material of 
Damastes shows that it does not belong in Heteropodinae s. s., lacking the 
characters discussed above, and also does not belong in Deleninae sensu Hogg, 
Jarvi and Hirst. 

No useful diagnosis for Hetropodinae exists. Until it is revised, it is suggested that the 
existing poor definition of the Heteropodinae be supplemented by using the diagnostic 
characters outlined by Todd-Davies (1994) for Heteropoda and Yiinthi, in combination 
with the following supplemental diagnosis based on characters shared by the genera 
listed below. It is further suggested that the Heteropodinae be restricted to those genera 
sharing these characters. I have also listed those genera which do not share these 
character states and which I feel should be excluded from Heteropodinae s. s. 

Suggested supplemental diagnosis: Presence on cheliceral fang furrow floor of 
median teeth (an elongate pad, or one or more rows, of microdenticles between large 
teeth of margin); usually 4 cheliceral teeth on retrolateral margin (sometimes 3 as in 
Keilira Hirst; sometimes 5 as in Gnathopalystes Rainbow), usually 3 teeth on 
anterior lateral margin (2 in Gnathopalystes ); anterior median eyes smaller than 
anterior lateral eyes but tilted upwards and with their posterior (upper) rims on a 
common line with posterior (upper) rims of anterior lateral eyes; AME equal, or 
nearly so, to PME; posterior eye row with eyes either equal, subequal or with PLE 
larger and raised, PER straight or a little recurved; cephalothorax domed or flat 
posterior to caput; thoracic fovea generally inclined posteriorly or horizontal; labium 
high-waisted, apically bluntly conical and only slightly wider than long. 

A character present in Heteropoda , Gnathopalystes , Torania and Yiinthi, but not 
apparent in the description of Keilira , is sexual dimorphism of leg length, with the 
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male tibiae proportionately longer, and with additional spine sets. The structure of the 
male palp may also be characteristic; conductor spathulate, subtending the embolus 
which is usually attenuate (or spathulate with a subterminal flagellum as in Yiinthi 
Todd-Davies), but not coiled more than a single revolution on its axis. 


Suggested included genera: 

Heteropoda Latreille, 1804 
Pandercetes L.Koch, 1875 
Panaretus Simon, 1880 
Torania Simon, 1886 
Gnathopalystes Rainbow, 1899 
Keilira Hirst, 1989 
Yiinthi Todd-Davies, 1994 


Suggested excluded genera: 
Damastes Simon, 1880 
Arandisa Lawrence, 1938 
Panaretella Lawrence, 1937 
Orchestrella Lawrence, 1965 


Gnathopalystes Rainbow, 1899, gen. resurr. 

Gnathopalystes Rainbow, 1899: 313. Type species (by monotypy): Gnathopalystesferox Rainbow, 1899. 
Palystes (in part); Simon, 1903: 1028 (recognised as junior synonym of Palystes). 

Remarks: Gnathopalystes appears to be the only available candidate genus for a 
number of species being transferred out of Palystes, and which I consider congeneric 
with its type species Gnathopalystes ferox. This is not an ideal state of affairs since 
the type of Gnathopalystes ferox is a subadult female collected from the eastern-most 
part of the known range of the genus, and the male of the species is not yet known. 
Until revisory work is done, Gnathopalystes is accordingly resurrected. The 
subsequent nominal species are transferred from Palystes to Gnathopalystes. Specific 
synonymies are not here established although pertinent literature is cited. However, 
examination of the types of P. kochi and P. incanus show that the latter is a junior 
synonym of the former, which is recognised here. 

The species transferred from Palystes to Gnathopalystes are readily distinguished 
from species belonging in Palystes s. s. by the characters summarised in Table 1 
(p. 11 in text). 

Species belonging in Gnathopalystes are distinguished from species presently 
placed in the closely related genus, Heteropoda , by cheliceral dentition and the form 
and proportions of the posterior eye row. In Gnathopalystes there are usually five 
teeth on the retromargin of the cheliceral fang furrow (the fifth, basal, tooth very 
small and sometimes absent) compared with four teeth in Heteropoda, and there are 
only two teeth on the antero-margin (compared with three in Heteropoda). In 
Heteropoda the PLE are larger than the PME and are raised as opposed to PLE=PME 
and sessile in Gnathopalystes. I have already discussed my doubts about the validity 
of these characters which may prove of little use when revising Heteropoda. 
Nonetheless, I have used PER characters to help separate Heteropoda and 
Gnathopalystes until such time that the two genera can be revised. 

Diagnosis: Members of the genus have the following combination of characters: 
Cephalothorax: Carapace domed posterior to PER, fovea inclined downwards to rear. 
Eyes: PER from above straight, wider (approx. 1.3 X) than anterior eye row, PER 
eyes homogeneous, equidistant, PLE sessile; AER from the front procurved. (upper 
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margins of AME in line with upper margins of ALE), heterogeneous, ALE larger 
than AME, AME similar in size to all 4 eyes of PER. Chelicerae: Fang furrow floor 
with numerous, sharp micro-denticles; retromargin usually with 5 teeth, subapical 
largest, basal very small and sometimes missing; anteromargin with 2 teeth, apical 
much larger than basal. Labium: Bluntly wedge-shaped apically, high-waisted 
mesally. Sternum: Raised mesally at labium, without markings. 

Legs: Spination I-IV similar to that given for Palystes except patellae have only 
one, posterior, lateral spine and tibiae have no dorsal spines. 

Abdomen: Ventrally usually with black marking posterior to epigynal groove. 
Epigynum without externally produced septum, lateral lobes contiguous, externally 
of same pattern illustrated by Jarvi (1914, PI. 6, Fig. 1) for Palystes ignicomus (now 
transferred to Gnathopalystes). In the few males seen, embolus relatively short, thick 
and coarsely attentuate, and arises close to point of origin of conductor which 
subtends it. 

Distribution: Malaysia and Oceanian islands of the Melanesian western Pacific, 
including New Guinea, Papua New Guinea and Vanuatu. 


Gnathopalystes ferox Rainbow, 1899 

Gnathopalystes ferox Rainbow, 1899: 314, PI. XXV, Figs 5, 5a-c. Syntypes: 2 subadult 9 [the larger 
here designated as lectotype, the smaller as paralectotype], ‘Santa Cruz’ [Vanuatu, Oceania] 
(AMSA K27590 / KS 6630) [examined], 

Palystes ferox: Simon 1903: 1028 (transferred to Palystes). 

Remarks: There are two, apparently conspecific, specimens in AMSA with the above 
label data. One is a subadult female with a barely formed, faintly grooved, 
unsclerotised, epigynal plate. It has similar dimensions to the single, female, 
specimen described by Rainbow, allowing for some shrinkage in alcohol, and 
matches his description although much of the colouring has been lost. This is clearly 
the specimen referred to by Rainbow, who notes (p. 315) ‘Epigyne obscured by hairs, 
but the form is oblong, flat, grooved laterally and posteriorly, and somewhat U- 
shaped.’ In view of this, I have designated this specimen as the lectotype. The other 
specimen is a smaller, teneral, juvenile/subadult female with ballooned, newly 
formed cuticle around the abdomen and with no sign of an epigynal plate forming. 
Although no other specimens are referred to in the original description, the second 
female is probably part of a syntype series. It is therefore designated as a 
paralectotype. The descriptive notes given above for the genus apply to the lectotype, 
further supplemented by Rainbow’s description. 


Gnathopalystes crucifer (Simon, 1880), comb. n. 

Palystes crucifer Simon, 1880: 266. Holotype: subadult 9 , ‘Port-Said’ [later emended (Simon, 1897a: 
65, note 2) to ‘de la peninsule Malaise ou de Java’] (MNHN) [examined]. 

Remarks: The specimen in Simon’s type collection in MNHN is clearly the holotype 
juvenile female. The cheliceral dentition, microdenticles on the floor of the fang 
furrow, shape of the carapace, the labium, and leg spination, all indicate that it 
belongs in Gnathopalystes. 
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Gnathopalystes ignicomus (L. Koch, 1875), comb. n. 

Palystes ignicomus L. Koch, 1875: 701, PI. LX, Figs 2, 2a. Holotype: 9 , ‘Neu-lrland’ (in a Mr Bradley’s 
collection) [type not located, presumed lost], 

Sarotes vulpinus O. P. Cambridge, 1877: 286. Holotype: [subadult 9 - Pocock, 1899a], [‘Duke of York 
Island or on the adjacent coasts of New Ireland or New Britain’ - Pocock, 1899a], (?OXUM) 
[not examined], 

^Heteropoda vulpina: Simon, 1880: 271 (tentative suggestion that species might belong in Heteropoda). 
Palystes vulpinus: Pocock 1899a: 114 (recognised as synonym of ignicomus). 

Remarks: Pocock (1899a) examined the type of vulpinus sent to him by Cambridge, 
which Pocock (ibid.) said had been collected either on the Duke of York Island or on 
the adjacent coasts of New Ireland or New Britain. He said the type, although a 
subadult female, was clearly a synonym of ignicomus. Both Bonnet (1958: 2202) and 
Roewer (1954: 2b: 1651) list Sarotes vulpinus Cambridge, 1877, as being transferred 
to Heteropoda. This is based on Simon (1880: 271) who transferred vulpinus 
tentatively to Heteropoda (‘H. ? vulpina’) but added that it might, in fact belong to 
Tychicus. Simon does not mention seeing the Cambridge type. Until Heteropoda is 
revised, Pocock’s definite, and later, opinion that ignicomus and vulpinus are 
synonymous is followed. 

I have provisionally placed this species under Gnathopalystes where I think it may 
belong, based on Koch’s description and on Pocock’s opinion and interpretation of 
Palystes. 


Gnathopalystes kochi (Simon, 1880), comb. n. 

Palystes kochi Simon, 1880: 265. Holotype: adult 9 , ‘Singapore’ (MNHN 1.133) [examined], 

Palystes melanichnys Thorell, 1890: 53. Holotype: 9 ‘ins. Nias ad Bawo Lowalani’ [Sumatra] (7MCSN) 
[not examined], 

Palystes melanichnys: Thorell, 1895: 268 (synonymy with Palystes kochi) (BMNH). 

Palystes incanus Thorell, 1890: 146. Holotype: adult 9 , ‘Sarawak, Borneo’, Doria & Beccari (MCSN) 
[examined]. Syn. n. 

Palystes incanus ; Thorell, 1892: 37 (?redescription). 

Remarks: Thorell (1895: 268), in recognising Palystes melanichnys as a junior 
synonym of Palystes kochi, also describes the male. The original description of 
Palystes incanus is a 10-line synopsis which is later repeated (Thorell 1892) at the 
head of a much amplified description. The original description nonetheless meets the 
requirements of the Code and fixes the official date of publication of the name (see 
Roewer 1954). The 1892 date for the species name given by Bonnet (1958) is not 
correct. The examined types of Palystes incanus and Palystes kochi , both adult 
females, are clearly synonymous. It is probable that the distribution of this species in 
Singapore, Sumatra and Borneo has been aided by the agency of man. The dentition, 
including the microdenticles of the fang furrow, descriptions and examined material 
clearly place kochi in Gnathopalystes. 


Gnathopalystes nigrocornutus (Merian, 1911), comb. n. 

Palystes nigrocornutus Merian, 1911: 267. Holotype: 9 , ‘Wald bei Kema’, Celebes (probably in 
NHMB) [not examined]. 

Remarks: Merian’s description is short, but agrees in all major respects with 
Gnathopalystes. Until the type can be examined, his species is placed under 
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Gnathopalystes. His reference to its agreement with the retromarginal dentition 
provided by Simon for P. crucifer is puzzling as Simon (1880) does not describe the 
dentition of P. crucifer in the original description. 

Gnathopalystes nigriventer (Kulczynski, 1910), comb. n. 

Palystes nigriventer Kulczynski, 1910: 400, PI. 17, Fig. 11. Syntypes: adult 9, ‘(Ins. Shortland) 
Poperang’ [Solomon Islands] (NHMW), unspecified number of juvenile and subadult 9 , ‘Ins. 
Bougainville' [Papua New Guinea] (1 specimen in NHMW, rest not located, not in ZMPA). 

Remarks: The specimens described by Kulczynski were collected by Dr Karl 
Rechniger during his expedition to Samoa, New Guinea and the Solomon islands in 
1905. NHMW has two specimens determined as Palystes nigriventer which were 
donated by Kulczynski; one from Shortland Island and the other from Bougainville, 
both collected by ‘Rechinger’, with the date 1906 (J. Gruber, in. litt.). Apart from the 
date discrepancy, these are undoubtedly specimens from the syntype series. The rest 
of the syntype series has not yet been located, but is not in Warsaw. Kulczynski’s 
description and illustration of the external epigynum indicate that his species almost 
certainly belongs in Gnathopalystes. 

Gnathopalystes rutilans (Simon, 1899), comb. n. 

Palystes rutilans Simon, 1899: 99. Lectotype subadult female [here designated], ‘Sumatra’ ‘Weyers’ 
(MNHN 11184) [examined], 5 juvenile paralectotypes [here designated] same locality (ISNB) 
[examined]. 

Remarks: The subadult female lectotype from the Simon type collection in Paris is 
clearly the subadult described by Simon. The five juvenile paralectotypes in 
Brussels, collected at the same time as the lectotype, are labelled with the same data 
as the lectotype and determined by Simon (who added ‘(Typus)’ to the label) and are 
obviously those referred to by Simon at the foot of his description. It is probable that 
the species is conspecific with G. kochi but this may never be determined since the 
lectotype is subadult. The species belongs in Gnathopalystes. 

Heteropoda Latreille, 1804 

Heteropoda Lalreille, 1804: 135. 

Remarks: The urgently needed revision of this genus, to which a great many species 
from eastern Asia and the Indo-Australasian region have been assigned, would be a 
formidable challenge. Examination of material assigned to Heteropoda suggests that 
the genus is polyphyletic and will eventually be divided into several genera. One 
problem is resolving the identity of the type species, a subject which has been 
debated at length by several authors and reviewed comprehensively by Bonnet (1951 
1958). At present, since none of the type material for the various candidate names for 
the type species is still extant, identification of the genus, and continued assignment 
of species to it, rests largely on the interpretation of Simon (1897a) and Jarvi (1912 
1914), and more recently Todd-Davies (1994) who provides a useful diagnosis and 
definition for Australian species of Heteropoda. 

The following three species clearly belong within Heteropodinae, but not in 
Gnathopalystes as presently defined. I have already discussed the problem of 
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recognising Heteropoda on eye arrangement alone (following Simon) and place will 
have to be found for those heteropodids, a number of which have already been 
assigned to Heteropoda , with a HeteropodaAdke. eye arrangement (PLE large and 
similar in size to ALE but raised above carapace on tubercles), but with a nearly 
straight PER and a domed carapace rather than a more steeply procurved PER and 
the flattened carapace usually associated with Heteropoda. Nonetheless, this remains 
the only named candidate genus of which I am aware, and since it is unwise to risk 
duplicating other revisory work on the Indo-Australasian genera by erecting a new 
genus, the following three species are transferred to Heteropoda until they can be 
placed with their congeners in a more natural group. 

Heteropoda dasyurinus (Hogg, 1914), comb. n. 

Palystes dasyurinus Hogg, 1914: 57. Holotype: adult 9 , Dutch New Guinea, 1912, Wollaston Exp 
(BMNH 1921.3.24.119 & 1921. 65.) [examined], 

Palystes dasyurinus] Hogg, 1915: 471-472, Figs 33a-c (amplified, illustrated description). 

Remarks: Hogg’s original description was a brief 6-line paragraph. This and the 
amplified description published the following year agree with the specimen 
examined, an adult female in BMNH. 

The specimen has the typical heteropodine cheliceral tooth arrangement: a thick 
pad of micro-denticles on the cheliceral fang furrow floor, flanked by three teeth in 
the anterior row (middle tooth largest) and four in the posterior row (with the apical 
tooth a little larger than the rest). The PER is nearly straight with the PLE large, on 
raised tubercles, and similar in size to ALE (ALE=PLE»PME>AME). This 
separates the species from those assigned to Gnathopalystes in which the PLE are 
sessile and the eye proportions are: ALE»PLE=PME>AME. The carapace is domed 
posterior to the caput and the fovea is inclined to the rear. For the reasons given 
above, this species is transferred to Heteropoda. 

Heteropoda ledleyi (Hogg, 1922), comb. n. 

Palystes ledleyi Hogg, 1922: 296, Figs 6a-c. Syntypes: 3 adult 9,1 subadult cf, hills in South Annam’, 
South Annam, Langbian Province, Dran, 3 000 ft., March-May 1918, C Boden Klass (BMNH 
1924.HI.1.791-794 K52) [examined]. 

Remarks: The syntypes examined at BMNH have the cheliceral dentition which is 
typical for many heteropodines (3 teeth in the anterior row, the apical tooth very 
small, and four in the posterior row) and the pad of micro-denticles on the fang 
furrow floor. The eye arrangement and proportions (PLE larger than PME and raised 
on tubercles) separate this species from those assigned to Gnathoplaystes, and it is 
transferred to Heteropoda for the reasons stated above. 

Heteropoda speciosus (Pocock, 1898), comb. n. 

Palystes speciosus Pocock, 1898: 468, PI. XIX, Figs 8, 8a. Syntypes: <79 , New Georgia and Ugi, 
26.x. 1894, officers of H.M.S. Penguin [‘specimens also collected by Mr C.M. Woodford, 
probably in Shortland Island'] (BMNH) [examined]. 

Remarks: Pocock’s species is clearly a member of the Heteropodinae, possessing the 
characters I have suggested are useful for diagnosing the subfamily, including the 
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microdenticles of the cheliceral fang furrow. Although close to Gnathopalystes , the 
eye arrangement and proportions (including the PLE raised and larger than the PME) 
place the species in Heteropoda, although, as I have commented earlier, this is a 
variable character. The species also possesses the genitalic diagnostic characters used 
by Todd-Davies (1994) for Australian species of Heteropoda , including the pattern 
and form of conductor and embolus, but without the sub-terminal flagellum of the 
conductor found in Tiinthi Todd-Davies. It may later be found to belong in a new 
genus allied to the three genera. For the present I have placed Pocock’s species in 
Heteropoda where it more closely belongs than to any other genus I have examined 
thus far. 


SUBFAMILY STAIANINAE 

Remarks: Simon (1897a) erected a tribe Staianeae within his clubionid subfamily 
Sparassinae for Staianus acuminatus Simon, 1888 (based on the subadult female 
holotype MNHN 9328 from Madagascar), adding Anchonastus (based on the adult 
male holotype MNHN 19310 of Anchonastus caudatus Simon, 1898, from 
Cameroon) in 1898 and Hoedillus (based on the subadult female holotype BMNH 
1901.3.3-132 of Hoedillus sexpunctatus Simon, 1898, from Guatemala) in 1903. 
Since then two further species have been added to Anchonastus. Petrunkevitch 
(1928) recognised Simon’s Staianeae at subfamily level as Staianinae. 

The examined type material of the three genera placed by Simon in Staianeae 
reveals that while there is some superficial similarity in carapace flattening and eye 
arrangement, the relative proportions of their eyes and their general morphology are 
very different. Hoedillus has an unusual double row of spine-like setae ventrally on 
femur IV, and four large dorsal spines on the pedipalp tibia. It has a short, apically 
bluntly wedge-shaped labium, carapace slightly concave posterior to the PER, an 
unpigmented rounded sternum, and two, small, widely spaced, retromarginal teeth 
and three anterior marginal teeth on the sides of the cheliceral fang furrow. Staianus 
is lightly, but irregularly spined on legs I-IV, but without the ventral double row of 
spines in Hoedillus, has a short, apically rounded labium, flat but slightly convex 
carapace, pigmented, elongate, posteriorly acuminate, sternum, and two small 
retromarginal teeth and a single small tooth on the anterior margin of the cheliceral 
fang furrow. Although Anchonastus has some unusual apomorphic characters 
(remarkably flattened carapace, tufts of plumose setae and posterior spinnerets with a 
first segment twice as long as the first segment of the anterior spinnerets), it also 
shares with Palystes and Parapalystes the same cheliceral dentition (3:3), leg 
spination and eye arrangement and proportions, and in addition, the same sternal 
banding pattern found in Palystes. This closer relationship with Palystes was 
observed earlier by Pocock when describing Palystodes Pocock, 1899b (later 
synonymised with Anchonastus by Simon in 1903). Pocock (1899b: 879) suggested 
Palystodes was closely related to Palystes, separated only by the shape of its 
carapace. The examined type material of Anchonastus and Palystodes clearly reveals 
their synonymy, but the placement of Anchonastus in the Staianinae is unjustifiable. I 
cannot find any characters which firmly establish a close relationship between the 
three genera placed in the Staianeae by Simon. In view of the above observations. 
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Anchonastus is transferred to Palystinae. Hoedillus also does not appear to belong in 
the Staianinae, but its placement must await revisory work on the genus. 
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INDEX TO GENERA AND SPECIES 


Valid names are in italics and synonyms 


affinis Lessert.67 

amanicus Strand.67 

Anchonastus Simon.92 

ansiedippenaarae sp. n...78 

Arandisa Lawrence.108 

bomemiszai Caporiacco.70 

castaneus (Latreille). 25 

caudatus Simon.93 

chaperi Simon.25 

convexus Strand. 85 

crawshayi Pocock...39 

crucifer (Simon) .. Ill 

cultrifer (Pocock).90 

Damastes Simon.109 

dasyurinus (Hogg).114 

disticta (Pocock) .92 

elliod Pocock.67 

euphorbiae sp. n.87 

Exopalystes Hogg.9 

ferox Rainbow.Ill 

flavidus Simon.83 

fornasinii (Pavesi) .84 

frenatus L. Koch.25 

gertschi Lessert.93 

Gnathopalystes Rainbow.110 

Helicopis L. Koch.13 

Heteropoda Latreille.113 

hoehneli Simon.70 

ignicomus L. Koch.112 

immaculata Lawrence.92 

incanus (Thorell) .112 

johnstoni Pocock.74 

karooensis sp. n.50 

Keilira Hirst.110 

kibonotensis Lessert.70 

kochi (Simon).112 

ledleyi (Hogg) .114 

leppanae Pocock.41 

leroyorum sp. n.81 

lunatus Pocock.37 


in roman. Generic names are in bold. 


lycosinus (Pocock).90 

martinfilmeri sp. n.30 

megacephalus (C. Koch).90 

megacephalus (sensu Pocock).90 

Micrommata Latreille.10 

minor Lawrence.92 

modificus Strand.56 

natal ius (Karsch) .56 

nigriventer (Kulczynski) .113 

nigrocornutus (Merian) .112 

Orchestrella Lawrence.108 

Paly Stella Lawrence.10 

Palystes L. Koch.13 

Palystodes Pocock.92 

Panaretella Lawrence.91 

Pandercetes L. Koch.110 

Parapalystes gen. n.85 

peromatus Pocock.46 

pilipodus (Strand).93 

pinnotherus (Walckenaer) .84 

plumosus (Pocock) .93 

Remmius C. Koch.91 

reticulatus Rainbow.84 

rubrioculatus Strand.70 

rutilans (Simon) .113 

scutata (Pocock).92 

speciosus (Pocock).114 

spenceri Pocock.56 

spiralis Strand.85 

stilleri sp. n.33 

stuarti sp. n.53 

superciliosus L. Koch.56 

superciliosus var. fasciiventris 

Strand .56 

Torania Simon.110 

venatoria ( Linn.) .107 

vulpinus (O. P. Cambridge).112 

whiteae (Pocock).91 

Yiinthi Todd-Davies.110 

zuluana Lawrence.92 


















































































